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THE MAKING OF A SCHOOL BUDGET 1 



FRANK E. SPAULDING 

Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 



The subject of budget-making is certainly not a popular 
one, but in my judgment it is a most important one, perhaps 
the most important subject with which the school adminis- 
trator has to deal. It has far-reaching significance for every 
aspect of the organization of the school system. 

In order that you may be able to follow perhaps a little 
more intelligently, a little more understandingly, the dis- 
cussion of this subject and in order that I may hold myself to 
certain of the most vital points concerned in a subject that is 
so tempting to diversion of thought into bypaths and byways, 
I have drawn up the following brief outline of the subject as I 
propose to take it up: 
I. Some general questions and propositions: 

i. What is a school budget? 

a) In form, it may consist of any number of different items, deter- 
mined according to some principle or at random. 

b) In function, it may be mechanical and ignored, mechanical and 
rigidly applied, or living and intelligently used. 

2. Why make a school budget? 

3. Who should make the school budget? 

4. For whom is the budget made? The tentative and the working 
budget. 

5. When should the budget be made? 

6. How shall the total budget be determined? 

7. How shall the fixed total sum available be apportioned to various 
uses? 

8. Who shall use a school budget? 

9. How shall a budget be used ? 

1 Delivered on July 18, 1918, as one of a series of lectures given during Superintend- 
ents' Week at the University of Chicago. 
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10. The school budget is the most influential factor in educational 
procedure. It determines organization, methods, and results; the 
size of classes; means and materials of education; educational values; 
in fact, no phase of education escapes the influence of the budget — 
whether a budget is made or not. 

II. Some applications of the principles, problems, and significance of the 
making and using of a budget in a typical case. 

1. Assume a city with a total population of 25,000; a school population 
of 4,000. 

2. How much money will be required for the support of education for 
one year? 

3. What items make up the total amount? 

4. Suppose the total amount available for the support of day schools 
to be $250,000; this might be apportioned as follows: 





Per Cent 




(1) Teachers' salaries. . . . 

(2) Operation of plant . . . 

(3) General Administra- 

tion 


66 
12 

6 
6 

6 

4 


$1 65,000 
30,000 

15,000 
15,000 

15,000 

10,000 


(4) Maintenance of plant. 

(5) Interest and sinking 

fund 

(6) Books and Educa- 

tional supplies 


Total 


100 


$250,000 





The above apportionment is not set down as an established norm, 
but merely to suggest the type of arrangement that should be 
worked out. The real figures in any given case should represent 
the result of intelligent critical study of conditions with the view 
to determining the most advantageous expenditure of the fund 
available. 

Some illustrative considerations under each item. 
5. Further analysis of each item to determine the most advantageous 
use of the same. 

What subdivisions should be made of each? What considerations 
should determine subdivisions? 
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6. The effectiveness of the budget in determining educational policies 
and results is revealed in detailed expenditures. Illustrations. 

7. The use of the budget in developing comprehensive educational 
policies. 

As you see from this outline, I shall ask you to consider, 
first, some general questions and propositions that are funda- 
mental to budget-making and budget-using and, secondly and 
at somewhat more length, the application of these propositions 
to an assumed, typical, concrete case. 

Perhaps you are surprised that I begin this outline with 
the simple question: What is a school budget? and yet only 
this afternoon a superintendent of no small school system 
practically confessed in his discussion with me that he did not 
know what a school budget was, and he maintained that he 
could not see anything in the proposal to make up a school 
budget. Hence I think that it is proper to raise the question: 
What is a school budget ? because even those of us who think 
we understand school budgets, I suspect, would differ greatly 
in our conception. In form, I say, a school budget may con- 
sist of any number of different items, determined according 
to some principle or no principle; its amounts may be deter- 
mined simply at random; it may be made up of a single item, 
namely, the total amount of money devoted to public edu- 
cation. That would be in the simplest sense a school budget, 
totally unanalyzed. It may be analyzed in a great number of 
ways which may be helpful or not. 

In function the budget may be mechanical and ignored, 
mechanical and rigidly applied, or living and intelligently used, 
and, of course, there are variations of these characteristics of 
the budget. What is a mechanical and ignored budget? It is 
such a budget as might be made up by the accountant. The 
school accountant might make up the school budget from past 
expenditures and the best guess he could make, and everyone 
in the system might proceed as if the budget had been made. 
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In fact, I was once in a large school system for some time 
before I knew that it had a school budget, but it had a budget 
which the school accountant had made up faithfully and 
conscientiously. When I discovered it, I was not any better 
off, because the school budget had no significance; nobody in 
the system paid the slightest attention to that budget. The 
various items were overrun, and no one was responsible for 
overrunning or even knowing what the item was that had 
been exceeded. Again, I should designate a budget as 
mechanical if everyone in the system were required to adhere 
absolutely to that budget, no matter what the emergency 
demanding excess expenditures or what the balances in various 
divisions of the budget. 

The living and intelligently used budget is one which is 
made up in accordance with the best study and analysis of the 
conditions at hand and in accordance with the best judgment 
at hand for the apportionment of funds. It is, however, not 
enough to make up the budget intelligently; it must be intelli- 
gently used. It is a means to an end. It is difficult twelve 
months or sixteen months in advance to determine what por- 
tion of a given sum of money can be most advantageously used 
for a single general or specific purpose. Conditions will change 
during the period which the budget is to cover; our knowledge 
of the efficient use of funds often increases very decidedly before 
the provisions of a budget are carried out in full. Under 
changed conditions we ought not to be slaves of our budgets. 
We ought to be able to make such transfers from one item to 
another item as will best serve the educational interests of the 
system. 

The next question that I have raised seems to be as simple 
as the first question, but it is entirely pertinent and it is neces- 
sary to ask it seriously: Why make a school budget ? Because 
the facts all about us indicate that people concerned in the use 
of school funds do not know why they should make a budget 
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or they do not consider the making of a budget of sufficient 
importance to take the trouble to make it. In the last two 
large systems with which I have been engaged I have found no 
budget worthy of the name. I have found that the people with 
whom I had to deal had an idea that there ought to be a budget, 
owing to the teachings and preachings of students of education, 
but they did not know exactly how to make a budget or how 
to use it. Why make a school budget? Why think in advance 
of the expenditure of your income of a thousand dollars a year? 
If you have such an income, are you going to rent a house for 
eighty or one hundred dollars a month and overlook the ques- 
tion of food? We need in our educational administration to 
apply just as simple principles as anyone of common sense and 
intelligence would apply to the expenditure of private funds. 
In other words, we need to look ahead, to contemplate the 
possibilities of the expenditure of money in the light of the 
money available, and determine what apportionment of funds 
will produce the best results. 

Who should make the school budget? Not the people who 
frequently make it, not the people who usually make it. There 
has been a prevalent theory that there were two phases of 
education which should be kept absolutely distinct, namely, 
the educational phase and the business phase. I am sorry to 
say that many who have discussed school finance have advo- 
cated the idea of separating in school administration the 
business aspect of administration from the educational aspect. 
Such a division ought not to be attempted. I think that there 
are very few careful thinkers whose judgment is worthy of 
consideration who are in favor of a divorce between educa- 
tional administration and financial administration. But the 
conception has not yet become prevalent in the minds of busi- 
ness men that education is really a business as much as the 
business which they conduct and that it cannot be separated 
into two distinct parts. Business men often say that 
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school men are not practical; they say that school men are all 
right in their place, they know the educational side, the school- 
room work, they are expert in the handling of textbooks and 
teachers, and so on ; but they ought to be relieved of the busi- 
ness side. We are business men, they say: we know about the 
use of money. Therefore the business men on the board often 
make the budget — and do it conscientiously, too. They think 
that that is the way it should be done. They think that they 
are relieving the superintendent of a burden which he ought 
not to assume and is not capable of assuming. They believe 
that it is their place to determine for him the money that 
ought to be spent in the whole school system. 

In opposition to such a view, it must be pointed out with 
unqualified emphasis that it is impossible to develop any sound 
educational policies, to administer a school system intelligently 
and effectively, unless the one responsible for the educational 
policies is also responsible for the financial policies involved, 
because the two sets of policies cannot be separated. I do not 
mean by that that a school superintendent should determine 
how much money he is to have to administer the schools, but 
it is the very important function of the school superintendent 
and of no one else to determine, in the light of the educational 
policies which are to be carried out, what distribution of the 
available funds is necessary. Both the superintendent's policies 
and his recommendations with regard to distribution of funds 
should be submitted to the approval of the board of education, 
the business men on the board. 

Broad-minded business men as a rule in my experience make 
good judges to whom to submit plans after they have been 
formulated. It is the duty of the superintendent to present a 
policy of education, to figure out the funds necessary to main- 
tain that policy, to his board of education in a way that will 
convince them of the soundness of the policy. This must be 
done, because the schools are the people's creation; the people 
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support the schools and they do it through their chosen 
representatives, the board of education, and a superintendent 
must accept that condition as a condition of his work. It is 
his responsibility to formulate and present policies including 
a budget of the finances involved and to get it approved, if 
possible, by his board of education. 

Superintendents are very slow to accept this great respon- 
sibility. As a class we superintendents are too willing to accept 
the place that the business men and the general public have 
given to us — that of mere schoolmasters without any business 
judgment or intelligence. The superintendent very often, and 
always in a large system, ought not to depend upon his own 
judgment alone in the making of a school budget. He ought 
theoretically to get the judgment of the whole school system, 
of all the people who are concerned: principals, teachers, and 
others. Practically, of course, this is impossible in detail; but 
he ought to be aided in making up his budget by his immediate 
associates, in order that they can all have a part in determin- 
ing the policy which they must carry out. 

For whom is the school budget made? I have indicated 
the tentative budget and the working budget. As a rule it is 
necessary to make two budgets. The tentative budget is the 
budget that is made to present to that board or body of people 
who finally determines the amount, either the total amount or 
the various items of the budget. It is the budget that in the 
best judgment of the superintendent, aided as I have indicated, 
should be made available for the school system for a school 
year. This budget is made for the people. It is made directly 
and immediately for the representatives of the people who 
determine the budget, but it ought to be made for the whole 
public interested in schools. The representatives of the people 
who are to pass on this budget may be the board of education, 
but in many instances, probably in most cases, the board of 
education does not have a final determining voice concerning 
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the budget. Sometimes the budget has to be referred to a 
body like the board of aldermen or a special tax commission. 
In any case the appeal of the tentative budget is to the public 
at large, whoever the representatives are that do the voting. 
The budget and its attached explanations ought to be made 
with the idea of presenting to the representatives of the people, 
and so far as possible the whole people themselves, a clear 
statement of the policies to be followed in the school system. 
Too frequently, perhaps rather characteristically, I think,school 
authorities tend to conceal their budget, to make the time of 
its discussion a time of concealment, to get the thing through 
as best they can. It ought to be made the time of publicity, 
because there is one subject that interests most people and that 
is the subject of money, the subject of expenditures, especially 
if the expenditures are to be taken out of their own pockets 
through the tax levy. Therefore, this is the critical time when 
the school superintendent can secure the largest interested 
audience to listen to school policies if they are presented in 
terms of the school budget. 

The working budget follows action on the tentative budget. 
It is prepared for those people who are to use it. The working 
budget usually does not correspond exactly with the tentative 
budget; it is commonly smaller than the tentative budget. 
If the tentative budget has been worked out fairly and honestly 
and intelligently and if no new facts have appeared between 
the formulation of the tentative budget and that of the working 
budget, then they ought to be identical; but usually funds are 
not at hand to carry out all the policies which have been 
suggested, and the working budget is smaller. Then it becomes 
necessary for those immediately concerned in the expenditures 
under the budget to make readjustments which may often vary 
a good deal from the tentative budget. The working budget 
is not the amount of money that those responsible for educa- 
tional policies think ought to be available to carry out their 
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policies, but it is the amount that actually is available or will 
be available. Then the question arises: What can we do with 
the amount of money that we have? The problem then is so to 
apportion the actual amount available that the interests of the 
schools will be best served. 

When should the budget be made? It ought to be made, 
of course, before it has been accepted, before expenditures 
under the budget begin; but as a rule conditions are such that 
it is impossible to get the tentative budget passed until a large 
part of the money had been pledged. Hence we are very much 
handicapped in the ideal handling of the matter by the fact 
that in such matters as appointment of teachers and prepar- 
ation of courses of study we often have to proceed as though 
we had a budget when, in fact, we have none. 

How shall the total budget be determined, speaking now 
of the tentative? Shall we make a padded budget? It has 
been very common in the past to pad the budget, to make the 
tentative budget a good, large one. We are likely to take the 
position that we know that they are going to cut it anyway; 
therefore we will pad it where we think it is less likely to be cut. 
Therefore we add 10 or 20 per cent, as much as we dare to, 
with the expectation that it is going to be cut by about that 
amount. You may succeed with this policy once, perhaps 
twice, but it is a bad policy in the long run to pad the budget. 
It is absolutely inconsistent with the policy of publicity that I 
have just indicated. Prepare a tentative budget that you are 
willing to have analyzed to the very last dollar and cent, that 
you want to have scrutinized in that way. Prepare it in the 
light of a program to which you want to give publicity and let 
the people understand that you have calculated that budget 
in the most economical way you can to carry out the best 
policy for the system. Let the people know that the policy 
cannot be carried out in your judgment as efficiently as you 
have planned it unless you are granted the appropriation for 
which you asked. 
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One way of getting at the amounts required in a budget 
is to refer to the experience of the preceding year. Thus we 
begin by noting that we spent about so much last year for 
teachers' salaries and there will be a certain increase this year. 
Perhaps we propose to advance the salary schedule fifty dollars 
for each teacher. A very simple calculation gives us the 
amount which we enter in the budget. By this method we 
secure a budget which is made up with a minimum of 
thought regarding the work to be done or the policies to be 
carried out or the achievements expected under the budget. 
Such a budget simply goes on in a routine way from year 
to year. 

Another way of getting at the distribution of amounts under 
the budget is to study the practices of other cities. In this way 
one arrives at what may be called a comparative budget. Such 
comparisons with other cities are very useful. They call 
attention to peculiarities in the practices of individual systems. 
For example, one system may economize by having large 
classes. The cost of instruction will in this case be somewhat 
reduced. This system may expend in housing and general 
equipment more than another. A comparative study of the 
distribution of costs will bring out such peculiarities of a given 
system and will make the superintendent aware of his own 
policies. He can then ascertain the reaction of his board and 
his public to the policies and can explain these policies to them 
with a good deal of clearness through the comparisons. 

There is some danger that the comparative method will 
lead to a series of false standards. It is sometimes assumed 
that an average or median expenditure is a fair norm to be 
followed. The moment we think of the matter we shall, of 
course, be clearly aware of the fact that the average of twenty 
procedures does not define any one procedure. We should not, 
therefore, slavishly follow averages in matters of school 
expenditures, but we should make them the means of defining 
our policies and safeguarding our practices. 
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The real solution of the problem of distribution of funds is 
to be found only in the careful analysis of the local situation. 
If a superintendent is perfectly clear about the course of study 
and the distribution of the time and energy of teachers, he 
ought to be able to distribute the funds in hand so as to work 
out in his school system just the emphasis which he finds to be 
desirable in that locality and under the conditions which his 
studies reveal. 

The next two questions which are raised may be answered 
together by saying that the budget should be a constant guide 
to all who carry out the policies of the school system. Just as 
the budget is a means of explaining to the public what the 
schools intend to do, so also will it be a guide and check upon 
administrative officers and teachers in carrying out the policies 
which have been explained to the public. The budget ought 
to mean something to every school officer. If the budget makes 
this appeal to the intelligence of everyone who is concerned 
with the policies of the system, it will be possible to make 
intelligent readjustments if conditions change. If, for example, 
the number of pupils in the school system increases unex- 
pectedly during a year, it will evidently be necessary either to 
withdraw funds from some of the items covering equipment 
and maintenance or to increase the size of classes. 

What has been said up to this point justifies the emphatic 
statement which is made in che tenth item in the outline. 
All the problems of school administration focus upon the 
budget, and all the policies adopted by the school system find 
expression in the budget as finally worked out. The emphatic 
conclusion of this part of the discussion is that no superintend- 
ent can afford to separate himself or allow himself to be 
separated from the obligation of making up the budget 
and determining the distribution of funds to particular 
items within the budget. Business and education belong 
together. 
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The second general division of the outline does not need 
to be elaborated as fully as the first division. An example is 
offered of the way in which the funds of a small city might be 
subdivided in the annual budget. It should be noted that the 
ratio of division of funds here set down is not proposed as a 
norm or standard to be slavishly followed by anyone. The 
details in any particular case should be filled in in terms of 
the needs of the system under discussion. The main purpose 
of this whole discussion is to call attention to the fact that an 
analysis of expenditures ought to be made in some detail and 
as a result of a careful study of all the conditions that confront 
the school system. 

One example may perhaps be offered which will reinforce 
what has been said up to this point. Many school systems 
get far behind in certain lines of expenditure. It is not an 
uncommon practice for school systems to neglect school 
buildings for a period of years. On the other hand, there are 
school systems in the country which expend a large amount 
of money each year in school buildings and equipment. This 
latter class of schools will sometimes allow teachers' salaries 
to remain stationary until some action is taken by the teachers 
themselves to stir up a campaign for increases in the amounts 
paid to them. If a budget is drawn up each year calling 
attention to the relative expenditures for buildings on the one 
hand and salaries on the other, it is not likely that the systems 
will continue to neglect for any length of time either one of 
these major items. 

The budget serves in this way to call attention to the neces- 
sity of formulating a policy. It serves, therefore, to stimulate 
the superintendent and the board of education as well as to 
exhibit to the public the policies that have been formulated. 
In this way the budget serves as an opportunity or even as a 
cause for progressive educational discussions on the part of all 
the administrative officers of the school system. 



